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INCREASING THE STUDY OF LATIN 



By A. W. Burr 
Beloit College 



Are we who believe in the study of Latin in our secondary 
schools attacking the problem of its increase in the wisest way? 
Classical clubs, associations, conferences, journals, are given over 
for the most part to papers on "The Values of the Classics," or to 
some results of special study of some field of the classics. The 
hearers, readers, or teachers of the classics are only more convinced 
of the worth of their work. That is important, but the increasing 
numbers of students of Latin must come from the Johnnies and 
Marys of the entering high-school classes. The speakers who 
convince them are their schoolmates who have taken Latin. What 
the teacher may say of values may be all right, but they "have 
to be shown" by John or Mary who has tried it. 

In other words, so much has been said against the study of 
Latin, and rightly, because of the ends sought and methods used, 
that the subject is no longer taken as a matter of course, as are 
other studies. Boys and girls in these days of electives are per- 
suaded that they want it and will like it largely by the testimony 
of their mates, and it is the business of the teachers of Latin to 
make that testimony increasingly favorable. Exhaustive papers 
on the worth of the classics, the delight over a new interpretation, 
inscription, or theory of syntactical classification, may be good for 
the Latin teacher and scholar, but that testimony does not reach 
those who must increase our Latin classes. In our praise and 
admiration of the flower of classical culture we must not forget 
that the flower must come by seed and growth. 

This condition of the study today prompts a teacher for years 
of secondary Latin to make the following suggestions: First, that 
the center of thought and interest in conferences and educational 
journals may well be the teacher of first- and second-year Latin. 
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This may be done in conferences by having but two or three ten- or 
fifteeen-minute papers on practical points and to a point, with 
abundant opportunity for questions, discussions, and personal 
experiences. A conference is not a place for stage performances. 
Classical and education journals may have a program of topics 
helpful to teachers of beginning Latin and work out in a year 
something that will bring the teacher somewhere. 

Beginning teachers of Latin have a heavy handicap. They 
have spent their time in college or university on advanced courses, 
and are faced at the start with this opposition to the study, a 
distrust of its value, and the bugbear of its difficulty. What they 
shall do and how they shall meet this feeling of their boys and girls 
is a new problem. They find themselves in the front line — they 
have to go "over the top." They need help. Many a college or 
university Latin professor would fail with a beginning class in Latin. 

A second suggestion is that much more emphasis be given in the 
first year to the immediate and tangible values of the study. The 
remote ends of future translation, mental discipline, aid in a 
profession, but do not count with Johnny. He must find some 
good today in these paradigms and vocabularies that he is toiling 
over. There are values for him the first day in "portal" from 
"porta," and, as the days follow, in such words as "independent," 
"alimentary," "victuals," etc. He may be made to wonder why 
"nepos" means both "grandson" and "spendthrift," and what 
"nepotism" is. He may consider which is the best way of saying 
it: "of the king" or "king of"; "he will love" or "love will he," 
and the form of speech that he has by imitation and has used 
without thought of it becomes a matter of thought by comparison. 
Thus Latin words and forms are connected up with the known, are 
interesting, and are not merely cold-storage facts for future con- 
sumption. 

A third suggestion, if the study of Latm is to increase, is that 
the ends of the study must become more definite and clear both to 
teacher and learner at the very beginning, and the methods need 
to be far more mind-awakening. Is the sole end of the first two 
years' preparation for future translation the accumulation of 
forms, meanings, and rules? Then teaching and learning Latin 
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mean memorizing and drill, and the work is dry and hard for most. 
Is the end talking and writing the dead language ? Then teacher 
and pupil must go back five centuries, even if their " direct method " 
is largely useless and resultless in this twentieth-century environ- 
ment. Is the chief purpose mental discipline? The value of 
"formal discipline" is a weak motive with active Johnny, as it 
may well be, and the teacher becomes a taskmaster. 

Shall the goal from the start be an acquaintance with the 
mechanism of speech by putting his English and Latin side by side 
and noting the ways of each? The running gear, the way the 
wheels go around, of tongues may be as wonderful and interesting 
as how an automobile or an aeroplane goes. What is the effect 
of dropping out all "a's" and "the's," as does the Latin? Of 
saying "boy small, bad" for "small, bad boy" or "loving was" 
for "was loving" ? Has "of" in English the same meanings that 
the genitive with nouns may have in Latin? What does "if," 
"were," mean in English, and si, -re-, in Latin ? It is the problem 
of bringing the high-school boy and girl to a consciousness of their 
mother-tongue. That is a worth-while use of Latin in this twen- 
tieth century, and the knowledge of Latin will not suffer in the 
process. It may be necessary to give a half-year more to the 
Latin lessons, but every day of it the learner is on the way to skill 
in the use not of Latin merely but of language. 

The ways of study and recitation in these years furnish a most 
important field for thought and discussion. The methods of work 
and of the classroom have much to do with making the study liked 
and valuable. How blindly pupils go at their first lessons in Latin. 
How same, slow, and dull the Latin recitation is day after day in 
so many classes; how unregardful of the ways boys' and girls' 
minds work, of even the laws and uses of language. The constant 
premium on looking ahead, the expecting the learner to put English 
meanings in the Latin order to get the sense of a sentence, the 
pronouncing always before the meaning is determined, the mongrel 
translation, are in all our schools. A dead language needs to be 
taught by live methods. 

Then there is the waste of effort in drilling on model forms, 
whole words as in English, instead of on case endings, tense, and 
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mode signs and their significance, so that the use of a meaning 
appears on the face of the Latin word. The genitive endings -ae, 
-i, -is, read "of" the gate, the slave, the king, according to the 
meaning of the stem. Amav-era-m is translated -m "I," -era 
"had," amav "loved." 

How the beginner gets his Latin lesson, studies it, has far more 
to do with how he likes it and his success in it than teachers are 
wont to think. Wisely "directed study" (see "Directed Study," 
School Review, February, 1919), not the usual "supervised study," 
will go a long way to increase Latin students. 

There is not space to add the values of "co-operative study," 
in which pupil helps pupil under the direction of the teacher. 

A prize of fifty or one hundred dollars for the best twenty 
suggestions for making the first-year Latin interesting and valuable 
to the learner might help to center thought and discussion at this 
vital point of the Latin work. Latin students are made the first 
year. We must have the best teacher and the best teaching there. 



